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SOCRATES / MENEXENUS 
Introduction (234a—236d) 


234a SOC. Where from, Menexenus? The Agora? 

MEN. Yes, from the Council Chamber, Socrates. 

soc. Why there, especially? But then, you no doubt believe you’ve 
finally finished with education and philosophy, and are now ready 
to turn your attention to more important things. And young as 

b you are, do you mean to rule your elders, so that your house may 
never fail to provide an overseer for us? 

MEN. Why Socrates, if you allow it and advise me to rule, I’ll do so 
eagerly, but not otherwise. Actually though, I went because I 
heard the Council was going to choose the Funeral Orator. 
They’re about to perform the rites, you know. 

soc. Of course. Whom did they choose? 

MEN. No one. They put it off till tomorrow. But I think it will be 
Archinus or Dion. 

c soc. Actually, Menexenus, in many ways it’s a fine thing to die in 
battle. A man gets a magnificent funeral even if he dies poor, 
and people praise him even if he was worthless. Wise men lavish 
praise on him, and not at random but in speeches prepared long 
in advance, and the praise is so beautiful that although they speak 

235a things both true and untrue of each man, the extreme beauty 
and diversity of their words bewitches our souls. For in every 
way, they eulogize the city and those who died in battle and all 
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our forebears, and even us who are still alive, until finally, Me- 
nexenus, I feel myself ennobled by them. I every time stand and 
listen, charmed, believing I have become bigger, better-born, and 
better-looking on the spot. And since there are almost always 
foreigners with me, and they listen too, I feel more distinguished 
on the spot. In fact, I think they are affected the same toward 
me and the rest of the city, believing it more marvelous than 
before because they are seduced by the speaker. This ascendancy 
stays with me for three days together, and the sound of the speak- 
er’s voice rings so fresh in my ear that until four or five days 
have passed I can hardly recall who it is I am or where in the 
world I am. I almost suppose I’m dwelling in the Isles of the 
Blessed. So skillful are our orators. 

MEN. You're always poking fun at the orators, Socrates. This time, 
I think, the one they pick will not be very well prepared, for the 
election has occurred on the spur of the moment, so the speaker 
will pretty much have to extemporize. 

soc. But why, dear friend? Each of them has speeches already pre- 
pared, and besides, it isn’t hard to extemporize such things. If 
one had to speak well of Athenians to Peloponnesians, or of Pel- 
oponnesians to Athenians, he would have to be a very good orator 
indeed to be persuasive. But when one performs before the very 
people he is praising, it is perhaps no great thing to appear to 
speak well. 

MEN. You don’t think so, Socrates? 

soc. I certainly do not. 

MEN. Then you think you could speak yourself, if you needed to, 
if the Council elected you? 

soc. Why, I shouldn’t be surprised if I could, Menexenus. As it 
happens, I have no mean teacher in matters rhetorical: she has 
made many other people good orators, one of whom surpasses 
all other Greeks, Pericles son of Xanthippus. 

MEN. Who is she? Or is it clear you mean Aspasia? 

soc. Of course, and there is Connus son of Metrobius too. These 
are my teachers, one of music and the other rhetoric. No reason 
for surprise if a man so reared is a clever speaker: even someone 
less well instructed than me, someone who learned his music 
from Lamprus and his rhetoric from Antiphon of Rhamnusia, 
might nonetheless be held in esteem if he praised Athenians 
among Athenians. 

MEN. Well, what would you say if you had to make a speech? 
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soc. Of my own, probably nothing. But just yesterday I heard As- 

b pasia go through a funeral oration for these very people, for she 
had heard just what you mention, that the Athenians were about 
to pick a speaker. She went on to recite to me the kind of thing 
which needs to be said. Some came on the spur of the moment 
but the rest had been prepared before, because, I think, she 
composed the Funeral Oration which Pericles delivered, and she 
pieced together leftovers from that. 

MEN. Can you remember what Aspasia said? 

c soc. I’d be reprehensible if I didn’t. I learned it from her, and 

nearly got a whipping for whatever I forgot. 

MEN. Then why not recite it? 

soc. But I’m afraid lest my teacher be angry if I recite her speech. 

MEN. Never mind, Socrates. Deliver it, and you will greatly oblige 
me, whether it be Aspasia’s as you claim or somebody else’s. Just 
deliver it. 

soc. Perhaps you'll laugh at me, if you find me, an old man, still 
playing games. 

MEN. I promise I won’t, Socrates. By all means deliver it. 

d soc. Well, I must surely oblige. Even if you told me to take off my 
clothes and dance for you, I could scarcely refuse, especially since 
the two of us are alone. Listen then. For she spoke, I think, first 
of the dead themselves, as follows: 


The Speech of Aspasia (236d—249c) 


soc. As to deeds, those who lie here have received from us what 
is their due, for they set forth on their destined journey sup- 
ported publicly by the city, privately by their kinsmen. 

As to words, the law commands that we render to them that 

e honor which still remains due. For those who hear of well-done 
deeds well spoken of give honor and renown to those who do 
them. 

Thus it is necessary that there be a speech which praises the 
dead sufficiently, which offers kindly counsel to the living, which 
summons children and brothers to imitate the virtue of these 
men, which gives comfort to fathers and mothers and other pro- 
genitors left behind. 

237a How then may such speech be found? How may we begin 
rightly to praise good men who in life gladdened those around 
them by their virtue and then accepted death in exchange for 
the safety of the living? It seems to me to be in accord with nature 
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that they be praised in accord with their goodness. They were 
good because they sprang from good men. Let us then first praise 
their nobility of birth, and second, their nurture and education, 
and after that let us proclaim the nobility of their deeds, and 
how worthily it befits their background. 

First, then, their nobility of birth. Their progenitors were not 
foreigners, nor are these their offspring settlers in this land, de- 
scended from strangers who came to our country from abroad. 
These men were autochthonous, sprung from the land itself, 
living and dwelling in their true fatherland, nurtured by no nig- 
gardly stepmother, as others are, but by their mother, the land 
wherein they dwell. And now in death they lie in the place proper 
to them, received back again by the mother who bore and nur- 
tured them. 

It is most just, then, first to honor their mother herself: for at 
the same time the noble descent of these men shall be honored. 

Our fatherland is worthy of praise by all men and not only by 
ourselves; of the many reasons for this, the first and foremost is 
that she is loved by the gods, as is witnessed to us by the strife 
and judgment of those gods [Athena and Poseidon] who once 
disputed over her. How then will she, whom the very gods 
praised, not rightly be praised by all mankind? 

Second, she is rightly to be praised because in that season in 
which all the earth gave forth every sort of animal, wild and tame, 
our country remained free and pure of all that is wild, but chose 
among the animals and gave birth to man, who surpasses all 
others in understanding and alone acknowledges justice and the 
gods. It is a great proof that this account is true that our land 
gave birth to the forefathers of these our dead and of ourselves: 
for all that gives birth has the resources to nurture what it has 
borne. With these resources a woman is clearly a true mother, 
but a false one if she is without fountains of nourishment for 
what is born. Likewise does our land, our mother, provide suf- 
ficient proof that she has given birth to men. For she alone at 
that time first bore human nourishment, fruit of wheat and bar- 
ley, by which humankind is best nourished, since this was the 
animal she bore. 

Such proofs as these are more readily to be accepted in behalf 
of a land than of a woman, for in conception and birth, land 
does not imitate woman, but woman land. And our land was not 
grudging of her fruit, but distributed it to others too, and after- 
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wards produced for her children the olive, whose oil is the succor 
of toil. Then when she had nourished and raised her children to 
their youthful prime, she introduced gods as their rulers and 
teachers, whose names we properly pass over in a speech such as 
this, for we know them. It was they who fashioned the resources 
and regimen of our daily lives, who taught us the primary arts, 
and the possession and use of weapons in the defense of our 
fatherland. 

Thus born, thus educated, the forefathers of those who lie here 
devised and dwelt under a constitution which it is right to call 
briefly to mind. For a constitution is the nurture of men: of good 
men when it is noble, of evil men when it is the opposite. It is 
therefore necessary to show that those who lived before us were 
nurtured by a noble constitution, through which both they and 
their descendants to the present day, including these our dead, 
were good. For the same constitution existed then as now, Gov- 
ernment by the Best, and under this we dwell as citizens now, 
and have done so for almost all time since then. One man calls 
it democracy, another what he pleases. But in truth it is Govern- 
ment by the Best, aristocracy, with the approval of the multitude. 
We have always had kings, sometimes by birth and sometimes by 
election. And while the multitude has control over most things 
in the city, they give authority and rule to those they believe are 
the best, and no one is excluded by reason of physical weakness 
nor poverty nor ignorance of his fathers nor, as in other cities, 
esteemed by reason of their opposites. There is but one standard: 
he who seems to be wise or good is to rule and govern. 

The cause of our constitution is equality of birth. Other cities 
are compounded of varied and unequal conditions of men, there- 
fore their constitutions are also unequal in their diversity—they 
are tyrannies and oligarchies. And therefore they live acknowl- 
edging one another either as slaves or as masters. But we and 
those who belong to us, all of us brothers sprung from a single 
mother, do not think it fit to be either slave or master to each 
other: our equal birth according to nature compels us to seek 
equal rights according to law. We defer to each other in nothing 
except the appearance of virtue and wisdom. 

This is why the fathers of these men and of us, and these men 
themselves, having been nobly born and nurtured in full free- 
dom, showed forth a multitude of beautiful deeds to all men in 
public and private, considering it necessary to fight in behalf of 
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freedom: to fight with Greeks in behalf of other Greeks and with 
Barbarians in behalf of all the Greeks. How they warded off 
Eumolpus and later the Amazons when they invaded our country, 
and others too who came earlier, how they defended the Argives 
against the Cadmeians, and the Heracleidae against the Ar- 
gives—the time is too brief for a worthy presentment, and poets 
have already sufficiently hymned their virtue in music heard by 
all. And thus we would probably take but second place if we tried 
to adorn the same things in simple prose. Therefore it seems 
better to me to dismiss these things, since, further, they already 
have received their due. But of things which no poet ever yet has 
worthily grasped as gloriously worthy, and still therefore lie for- 
gotten—these things, it seems to me, I should call to mind both 
by praising them and wooing others to do the same in song and 
story befitting the doers of the deeds. Their deeds, then, I shall 
speak of first. 

The Persians governed Asia and were enslaving Europe when 
they were met by the offspring of this land, and it is fit and meet 
that we first recall and praise the virtue of these our parents. If 
one is to praise it well, one must mentally place himself in that 
time when the whole of Asia already was enslaved to the third 
King. The first King was Cyrus, who by his intelligence and will 
in one stroke freed his fellow citizens, the Persians, and enslaved 
the Medes their masters [in 559 B.c.], and ruled the rest of Asia 
to the borders of Egypt. His son [Cambyses, 529—522 B.c.] ruled 
Egypt itself and as much of Libya as was accessible. The third 
King, Darius [522—485 B.c.], bounded his rule as far as the bor- 
ders of Scythia by land, and with his ships mastered both the sea 
and the Islands, so that no one even thought to contend against 
him: the minds of all men were enslaved. Thus did the rule of 
the Persians reduce to slavery many great and warlike races. 

Now Darius alleged that we and the Eretrians were plotting 
against Sardis and sent fifty times ten thousand men in transports 
and war vessels, three hundred ships, with Datis as their com- 
mander. Darius told Datis to return leading the Eretrians and 
Athenians captive if he wished to keep his head on. Datis sailed 
to Eretria [in 490 B.c.] against men, and not a few of them, who 
were among the most highly esteemed warriors in Greece, and 
subdued them in three days. So that none might escape, he 
hunted them down through the whole country in the following 
way: his soldiers went to the boundaries of Eretria, stationed 
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themselves in a line from sea to sea, joined hands and marched 
through the whole country, so that they could tell the King that 
no one had escaped. They passed from Eretria to Marathon with 
the same intention, prepared to yoke the Athenians in the same 
necessity by which they led the Eretrians captive. 

When the former deeds were done, and the latter attempted, 
no Greeks came to the aid of the Eretrians or the Athenians 
except the Spartans, and these arrived the day after the battle. 
The rest were stricken with fear and, delighting in their present 
safety, kept quiet. Someone born then could recognize of just 
what sort were the men of Marathon, who in their virtue awaited 
the power of the Barbarians, chastized the overweening pride of 
the whole of Asia, and erected the first trophies of defeat over 
the Barbarians. Thereby they taught others that the power of 
Persia was not invincible, that every multitude and all wealth 
yields to virtue. So I say of these men that they are fathers not 
only of our bodies but of our freedom—our own and that of 
everyone on this continent. For the rest of Greece looked to the 
deed and having become students of the men of Marathon, dared 
to risk the battles that came afterward in defense of their own 
safety. 

Let these men therefore be given the highest awards by our 
words. And let the second place of honor be awarded to those 
who fought and won in the sea battles at Salamis and off Arte- 
mesium [during the second Persian invasion under Xerxes in 
480 B.c.]. To be sure, one might relate many things of these men, 
the sorts of attack they withstood by land and by sea, and how 
they repelled them. But what seems to me their finest achieve- 
ment, and which I shall therefore call to mind, is that they ef- 
fected a deed which stands next in rank to the men of Marathon. 
The men of Marathon showed the Greeks only that, few against 
many, it was possible to ward off the Barbarians on land. Yet this 
was still unclear at sea, and the Persians were reported invincible 
at sea by reason of their numbers, their wealth, their strength, 
and their skill. This then is why the men who fought those sea 
battles are worthy of praise: they freed the Greeks from this next 
fear, putting an end to their fright at a multitude not only of 
men but of ships. Thus it resulted both from the soldiers of 
Marathon and the sailors of Salamis that the rest of Greece was 
educated, taught, and accustomed not to fear the Barbarians by 
land or by sea. 
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Third for the safety of Greece both in number and virtue I 
mention the deeds at Plataea [where the Persians were defeated 
in 479 B.C.], this time the common effort of Athenians and Spar- 
tans. All these men warded off the greatest and most difficult 
danger, and by reason of that virtue we eulogize them now as 
they will be eulogized in the future by those who come after us. 

But after this, many Greek cities were still in league with the 
Barbarians, and the Great King himself was reported to be con- 
sidering how he might make another attempt against the Greeks. 
And it is surely right that we call to mind also those who brought 
the work of their predecessors to a conclusion of safety by clear- 
ing the sea and driving the whole Barbarian power from it. These 
were the men who fought the sea battle off the Eurymedon 
[468 B.c.], those who served at Cyprus, those who sailed against 
Egypt and many other places [461-458 B.c.}—men whom we 
must remember with gratitude, recognizing that they caused the 
Great King himself to be afraid and to look to his own safety 
instead of plotting the destruction of Greece. 

This war against Barbarians was fought through to an end by 
the whole city, in her own behalf and in behalf of those who spoke 
our common tongue. But when peace was achieved and our city 
was honored, there came to her at the hands of men what com- 
monly befalls those who do and fare well: first jealousy, and from 
jealousy, grudging envy, whereby this city became engaged 
against her will in war with other Greeks. 

After the war had broken out, they met the Spartans in battle 
at Tanagra [457 B.c.], defending the freedom of Boeotia, and 
though the outcome of the battle was disputed, the subsequent 
event decided it, for whereas the other side retired and left, de- 
serting those they were to help, our side won on the third day at 
Oenophyta, and rightfully restored those wrongfully exiled. 
After the Persian Wars, they were the ones who first came to the 
aid of Greeks against Greeks in behalf of freedom. They were 
good men, and set free those whom they aided. And they were 
the first to be honored by the city and buried in this tomb. 

After this many wars broke out, and the whole of Greece came 
in arms against us, ravaging our land and paying ill gratitude to 
our city. But our forefathers defeated them by sea and captured 
their leaders, who were Spartans, at Sphacteria [425 B.c.], and 
though they could have destroyed them, they spared them, gave 
them back, and made peace, believing it right to wage war against 
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their fellow tribesmen only to the point of victory, and not 
through the private anger of a city to destroy what is common to 
Greece, whereas against Barbarians war ought to be waged to 
destruction. It is therefore proper to praise those men too who 
fought that war and now lie here, for they have proved that if 
any argued that in the earlier war against the Barbarians other 
cities might have been better than the Athenians, they did not 
argue truly. For these men proved this, by prevailing when 
Greece was divided in fraternal strife, by besting those who stood 
first among the rest of Greece, conquering single-handedly those 
with whom they once in common cause conquered the Barbari- 
ans. 

After that peace, there was a third war, unwanted and terrible, 
in which many good men fell and now lie here. Many of these 
men raised a good many trophies of victory in Sicily [the Sicilian 
Expedition in 415, B.c.] in behalf of the freedom of Leontini; they 
sailed and aided Leontini because of sworn oaths. Because of the 
length of the voyage, our city was reduced to perplexity and 
unable to help them, and they met with bad luck and abandoned 
their plans. The very enemies who fought them had more praise 
for their temperance and virtue than other men receive from 
their friends. 

Many, too, fought in the sea battles at the Hellespont, where 
every ship of the enemy was captured in a single day. And they 
were victorious in many other engagements. But I have said that 
the war was unwanted and terrible, and I meant this: the other 
Greeks had come to such contentiousness against our city that 
they actually dared propose a treaty with their bitterest enemy, 
the Great King, whom they and we had driven out in public, but 
they now privately invited him back again, Barbarian against 
Greek, and collected together all Greeks and Barbarians against 
our city. [Sparta allied with Persia against Athens in 412 B.c.] 

Then indeed did the strength and virtue of this city shine 
forth, for when it was supposed that she had already been worn 
out by war and her ships were detained at Mytilene [407 B.c.], 
her citizens sent sixty ships to the rescue and embarked on them 
themselves; and by common consent they were men of the best 
sort, conquering their enemies and freeing their friends, even 
though they met an unworthy fate and their bodies were not 
recovered from the sea, but lie there [Arginusae, 406 B.c.]. 

These men also ought to be remembered and praised, for it 
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was by their virtue that we conquered not only in the sea battle 
but in the whole war. For through them, the city gained the 
appearance and repute that she could never be worn out by war, 
not even if all mankind appeared in arms against her. And the 
appearance was true. We were not beaten by others but by our 
own differences. We remain undefeated by others: we conquered 
and defeated ourselves. 

After this, when we were quiet and at peace with other states, 
our civil war arose and was fought in such a way that if it were 
fated for men to stand in party strife, there is no one who would 
not pray that his own city should suffer such illness in a similar 
manner. For the citizens of the Piraeus and the city had gladsome 
and familiar intercourse with each other, and also against all hope 
with other Greeks. Further, they conducted the war with the men 
at Eleusis [the Thirty Tyrants] with moderation. There was no 
other cause of all this than real kinship, which provides, not in 
word but in deed, firm friendship and sameness of race. And it 
is necessary to hold in memory those who died at one another’s 
hands in that war, necessary to reconcile them to each other by 
prayers and sacrifices so far as we are able, praying to those who 
govern them there since we have been reconciled here. For they 
did not lay hold on each other through vice or enmity, but ill 
fortune. We ourselves are the living witnesses to this, for we are 
of the same race as they, and we have forgiveness for one another 
both for what we did and what we suffered. 

Afterward, when peace was completely restored, our city was 
quiet. It forgave the Barbarians for defending themselves so thor- 
oughly against the evils suffered at the city’s hands, but was angry 
at the Greeks, remembering the thanks they gave her for the 
benefits they received, for making common cause with the Bar- 
barians, for confiscating the very ships that once saved them, for 
pulling down walls as recompense to us for preventing their own 
walls from falling. The city decided never again to prevent the 
enslavement of Greeks by Greeks or by Barbarians, and so she 
dwelt. Since this was our decision, the Spartans believed that we 
had fallen as guardians of freedom, and that the way was now 
open to them to reduce the rest of the Greeks to slavery. And 
this they did. 

But why go on at length? The tale I tell next did not happen 
long ago, or to men of another time. We know how, struck with 
fear, the foremost among the Greeks came in their need to our 
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city—Argives and Boeotians and Corinthians, yes, and most re- 
markable of all, even the Great King, reduced to such perplexity 
that he could secure his own safety only from this city which he 
had been eager to destroy. Indeed, if one wished to lodge a just 
accusation against the city, it could rightly be accused only of 
this, that it is ever too prone to pity and the servant of the weak. 
Even at such a time as that, she would not harden her heart or 
hold to her resolution to refuse aid to anyone being enslaved 
against those wronging them; she was moved by entreaty and 
helped them. She helped the Greeks and released them from 
slavery, so that they were free until such time as they again en- 
slaved themselves. But she did not dare aid the Great King be- 
cause the trophies at Marathon and Salamis and Plataea shamed 
her; she allowed only exiles and volunteers to aid him, and it is 
generally agreed that she saved him. Having rebuilt her walls and 
her navy, she accepted war, since she was compelled to it, and 
fought the Spartans in behalf of the Parians. 

But the King was afraid of our city and wished to desert, since 
he saw the Spartans growing weary of the war at sea, and he 
demanded rule over the Greek cities on the Continent, which the 
Spartans had given over to him, as the price of alliance with us 
and our allies, believing that we would refuse and he might then 
have a pretext for defection. In this he was mistaken so far as 
the other allies were concerned, for the Corinthians, the Argives, 
the Boeotians, and the rest consented; they swore an oath that 
they would give over the Greeks on the Continent in exchange 
for money. We alone did not dare to swear and betray them, so 
firm and healthy is the nobility and freedom of this city, hating 
Barbarians by nature because we are purely Greek and unmixed 
with Barbarian stock. There dwells among us no stock from Pe- 
lops, nor Cadmus, nor Egyptus, nor Danaus, nor the many others 
who are Greek by law but Barbarian by nature. Greeks ourselves, 
we live unmixed with Barbarians, whence arises the pure hatred 
in our city of alien natures. Nevertheless, we were once again 
deserted for being unwilling to do the shameful and unholy deed 
of giving over Greeks to Barbarians. So we were in the same 
position in which formerly we had been defeated, but with the 
God’s help we brought the war to a better conclusion, for we kept 
our fleet, our walls, and our own colonies when we ended the 
war—so glad were our enemies to end it. [This refers to the terms 
of the King’s Peace, or the Peace of Antalcidas, in 387-86 B.c.] 
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Nevertheless, in this war too we lost good men, men who faced 
poor field position at Corinth and treachery at Lechaeum. Those 
who freed the King and drove the Spartans from the seas were 
good men too. I recall them to your mind, and it is fitting that 
you should praise and honor such men. 


Exhortation (246a—247Cc) 


soc. Many beautiful things have been said of the deeds of those 
who lie here, and of many others who died for the city. And 
things still more numerous and more beautiful remain to be said: 
many days and nights would not suffice to recount them all. 
Therefore it is necessary that all remembering these men should 
exhort their children, as in war, not to desert the station of their 
forefathers, nor retreat and give way through vice. Therefore I 
also exhort you, children of good men, now and in times to come, 
wherever I may encounter some one of you, I shall remind you 
and continually exhort you to be as good as possible. It is right 
for me now to say what your fathers, when they were about to 
risk their lives, strictly charged us to announce to those who sur- 
vived if they should suffer. I shall tell you what I heard from 
these men, and what things they would be glad now to say to you 
if they had the power, as indicated by what they said then. In 
what I now say you must believe you hear the very voices of the 
men themselves. Here is what they said: 

“Children, that you are sprung from good fathers is proved by 
the present circumstances: we who might have lived ignobly in- 
stead chose nobly to die, before we disgraced you and those who 
come after you, and before bringing shame on our own fathers 
and all our previous race. For we believe that life is not worth 
living for a man who brings shame to what is his own, and those 
of that sort are dear neither to man nor to god, on earth or 
beneath earth when dead. Therefore it is necessary to bear in 
mind our words, and evenif you actually practice something else, 
practice it with virtue, knowing that without this, all pursuits and 
possessions are shameful and bad. For wealth accompanied with 
cowardice brings no beauty to him who possesses it: such a man 
is rich for another and not for himself. Neither do beauty of body 
and strength appear fitting, but rather unfitting, when they dwell 
in one who is cowardly and bad: they make the man who has 
them more conspicuous, and reveal his cowardice. And all knowl- 
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edge, when separated from justice and the other virtues, appears 
as unscrupulous, not as wisdom. Because of this, you must try 
first and last, you must make it your wholehearted desire, to excel 
both us and those who went before us in renowned glory. If you 
do not, be well assured that if we conquer you in virtue the victory 
brings shame, but if we are defeated the defeat brings happiness. 
Most of all would we be conquered and you victorious if you take 
b care not to abuse or squander the reputation of your ancestors, 
realizing that for a man who thinks anything of himself there is 
nothing more shameful than to allow himself to be honored for 
the reputation of his ancestors and not for himself. Children have 
a beautiful and imposing treasure in the honors given their par- 
ents, but it is shameful and unmanly to squander a treasure, 
whether of wealth or honor, and not to hand it on to one’s chil- 
dren through a lack of possessions and good repute of one’s own. 
c If you practice these precepts, you will come to join us as friends 
to friends, when your apportionment sends you forth. But if you 
neglect these precepts and behave basely, no one will receive you 
kindly. 
“Let these things then be said to our children.” 


Consolation (247Cc—249C) 


“Those among us who have fathers and mothers must not com- 
miserate with them, but must encourage them to bear what has 
happened, if it has happened to them, as lightly as they can, for 
d they need no further lament. The fortune which has come to 
pass is sufficient to provide it. Rather you must soothe and calm 
them, and remind them that in the most important of their pray- 
ers the gods have heard them. For they prayed not that their 
children should be immortal, but that they should be good and 
well-renowned: and these, the greatest goods, have been given 
them. For mortal man it is not easy for all things to proceed as 
e he intends in his own life. But if they bear their misfortune 
bravely, they will seem as fathers to be of the same sort as their 
brave children; but if they give way to grief, they will provoke 
suspicion either that they are not our fathers or that those who 
have praised us have lied. Neither of these things should be: they 
especially must be our eulogists by their deeds, making sure to 
appear as manly fathers of men. ‘Nothing too much’ was said 
anciently, and seems to be said beautifully; for it is truly said well. 
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MENEXENUS 


That man is best prepared to live who makes everything which 
concerns his happiness depend upon himself, or nearly so, and 
does not hang on other men, compelled to wander with them in 
doing and faring well or ill. This man is the temperate man, the 
courageous and wise man, the man who, when money or children 
are made or destroyed, will especially be persuaded by the prov- 
erb: he will appear neither to rejoice nor to grieve too much, 
because of his trust in himself. Such men we think fit to honor, 
and such do we wish and claim our parents to be. And such we 
now make it our business to be, neither too much aggrieved, nor 
too much afraid if at present we must die. We therefore require 
both of our fathers and mothers that they pass the remainder of 
their lives in this same mind, knowing that it is not by grief or 
lamentation that they will most gratify us but that, on the con- 
trary, if the dead have any perception of the living, they would 
in that way gratify us least, behaving badly toward themselves 
and bearing the misfortune with heavy heart, but that they will 
most delight us if they bear it lightly and moderately. Our own 
affairs have already reached an end which is the fairest given to 
man, so that it befits them to honor this end rather than to lament 
it. Let them then look to our wives and children, care for them 
and nurture them, so that they may forget this misfortune and 
thereby live lives more beautiful, more upright, and more pleas- 
ing to us. 

“Let this be sufficient message from us to our families. 

“But in addition we bid the city care for our parents and our 
sons, fittingly educating the one, worthily tending the other. Yet 
we know that this will be sufficiently cared for without our bid- 
ding.” 

This, then, children and parents of the dead, they strictly en- 
joined us to announce to you, and I do announce it as zealously 
as I can. And on their behalf, I beg you, the sons of these men, 
that you imitate your fathers; the parents of these, that you be 
of good cheer for them, since we will nurture you 1n old age and 
care for you in public and private, wherever each of us happens 
to meet any who belongs to them. You surely recognize the con- 
cern of the city: she has laid down laws to care for the children 
and parents of those who die in war, and highest authority has 
commanded that they be watched over beyond all other citizens, 
in order that the fathers and mothers of these men not be 
wronged. And the city joins in nurturing their children, earnestly 
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desiring that their orphanhood be as little before their minds as 
possible; while they are still children she stands to them in the 
figure of a father, and when they reach manhood, she sends them 
to their own pursuits arrayed in full armor, indicating and re- 
minding them of the pursuits of their fathers by giving them the 
tools of their fathers’ virtue, while at the same time they auspi- 
ciously begin their journey to the hearth of their fathers, there 
to rule with strength, arrayed in arms. Nor does the city ever 
omit to honor the dead who have fallen: every year she performs 
for all in common the customary rites which each family privately 
performs for its own, and in addition, she has established gym- 
nastic contests and horse races and all sorts of music. In this way 
she stands to the fallen in the apportionment of son and heir, 
and to their sons as a father, and to their parents as guardian, 
allowing all aid to all at all times. Realizing this, you should bear 
the misfortune more gently, for in this way you will be most 
beloved both to the dead and to the living, and most easily will 
heal and be healed. 

But now you and all the rest, having lamented for the dead in 
common according to law, depart. 

This is the speech of Aspasia the Milesian, Menexenus. 


Epilogue (249d-e) 


MEN. Really, Socrates, the Aspasia you speak of is surely fortunate, 
if as a woman she could compose a speech like that. 

soc. Well if you don’t believe it, just follow me and you will hear 
her recite it herself. 

MEN. I’ve met Aspasia often, Socrates. I know what kind of woman 
she is. 

soc. Really? Then don’t you admire her? Aren't you grateful to 
her for her speech? 

MEN. Oh, to be sure, Socrates—that is, grateful to her or whoever 
it was who recited it to you. And of course, I’m grateful to the 
man who recited it to me. 

soc. Well that’s just fine. But don’t tell on me, so I can declaim for 
you many other fine speeches of hers on politics later on. 

MEN. Don’t worry, I won’t tell. Declaim away. 

soc. It shall be done. 


